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The background of 
this particjlar conversation was that 1 had said to ffr. Dcbrynin, during 
his call prior to the presentation of his credentiels, that 1 hoped to have a 
talk with hin to bring both of us fully up to date on the conversations at 
Geneva. 

I first told Dobrynin that 1 was glad to be able tc review with him the 
present statjs of our discussions of the Berlin and German questions end that 
lively press attention to ojr interview might have thrown this first talk 
somewhat out of proportion. 1 told him that we had not, for example, taken 
for granted that our twc Governments had aereed that there would be a 
"new round of talks" in Washington between him and myself. Ky clear under- 
standing of the way Mr. Gromyko and I left it was that we would be in 
tojch with each other about how further discussions mipht best gc forward. 
1 told him that we had no overriding preferences about whether these matters 
should be pursued in Washington or in Moscow; as he knew, Mr. Khrushchev 
had indicated tc President Kennedy that Mr. Dobrynin had the Chairman's 
full confidence and was available for any exchanges we wished to undertake; 
similarly, Ambassador Thompson had our full confidence and could be in 
touch with Soviet authorities in Moscow on the same basis. Mr. Dobrynin 
indicated that he had had no instructions from Moscow on this point but 
that he vould ascertain whether Moscow had any preferences and would be 
in touch with me again. 

I then proceeded to outline briefly where I thought we were in our talks. 
I said that, In the interest of clarification, it night be useful to think of 
our exchanges at three different levels. 

The first had to do with what the Soviets have called "drawing • line 
under Vorld War II". The Soviets had made proposals In 1958, and again 
in June of last year in Vienna, about how the Soviet Government would like 
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to proceed with a permanent settlement on the German and Berlin questions 
I tcld him that the West, too, had ideas about how this ought to be done 
I mentioned proposals for reunification on the basis of free elections and 
related elements of previous Western positions with which he was familiar 
I said that we had not pressed these proposal* during this past year because 
we did not see, realistically, any prospect of agreement and that we did 
not think that it would improve the situation for the two sides simply to en- 
gage in a propaganda contest over irreconcilable positions. 
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The second "level" of exchanges had to do with the factual situation in 
iny. When we on our side have mentioned such matters as reunification 
ll-3erlin arraneement s. t-h» !nu<>t i<<t. u.j .«« 1 _*• 
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or a -Berlin arrangements, the Soviet side had spoken of existing facts. 
Usually, these facts were stated by Soviet representatives as meaning two 
Cermames. We, on the other hand, had insisted that there was another fact - 
our position in West Berlin and our free access to that city. I was glad that 
at Geneva the Soviet side seemed to recognize that the facts in the situation 
include both the two Gemanies and West Berlin. One difficulty in oar conver- 
sations thus far had arisen from the confusion between these two levels of 
discussion When we talked about elements of a permanent solution, the Soviet 

f^rY 6 ^' «: 1 °° k / t ^ faCtS "' Bjt When We turned to talk ^ ^out 
facts, the Soviet side said, "But these must be changed". 

A third level of discussion would concern itself with h^w we should 
T.Zlt It ' ° f disa ? recment if " b ««™ apparent that we could not come 

' 2 Th e 7" * Permanent solution or an agreement based upon existing 
facts. The working paper on general principles which 1 handed to Mr. Grcmvko 
in Geneva was our suggestion as to how we might deal with the existence of' 
under!yin f disagreement in such a way as not to move toward a dangerous crisis. 

«- u.l th ? n tUrn ? d t0 thC <» u * stl0n ef •««" «nd commented on the fact that 
nron^L?! f 8 r C ?'! eor8id « r « ble «««t«il •»«!» each other on our respective 
proposals for an interni ional access authority. Our difficulty with the 
Tt was^n/" J hi ? 1 - b ^5 ««* »*' ««-*• "-"ded ~ it Geneva was that 
JIrn 2 organically to the withdrawal of Western forces from West 
ItilinLnS I " 0t wl,h 'V"** •"> «ong impression through a detailed 
examination of a paper which seemed to be rooted in an underlying demand 

llll v* ^JTI I Hr> Dob T ln **•' l h ' d Mld to Cro »y ko i" Geneva, 
^rlipln,!^! Lit "• '" y fund " ent « 1 difficulty in working out access 

Sf JETS?" -^ £ r" COn,l8tent wlth •*•» th «y "Had "the sovereignty 
Cur nternltton-T ~ '" i8ht " U th * "•P™" 1 '""*" of local authorities. 
Cur international ac.c.e U . proposal s.*e W •imed.-t .arraignments which would 
guarantee free acce« whjcj, *+Mj»*JnWi+Vt K &bl timB in U .t L«ny. 
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We still were of the opinion that this was not an insoluble problem unless 
the Soviet aide had in mind a type of East German control over access which 
could be used to throttle West Berlin. 

I told Mr. Dobrynin that we were not entirely clear from our talks at 
Geneva about the connection between access arrangements and Soviet proposals 
for the withdrawal of Western troops. Mr. Khrushchev had teemed to uke 
this connection quite specific. At Geneva, Mr. Semenov had indicated to 
Mr. Kohler that this was something "for the Ministers". When I questioned 
Kr .Gromyko on this matter he used a diagram to show that access was linked 
to tne status of West Berlin and that the question cf status was, in turn, 
linked to the presence of Western troops. 

At this point Kr. Dobrynin said that "as of now" he would have to say 
that the present position" of the Soviet Government was that agreement 
on access is linked to the presence of Western forces in West Berlin. "What 
the further attitude of my Government might be, 1 would not be in a position 
to say", he added. 

I tcld him that I thought there might be some point in our exploring 
11 <l jest i°" °f access provided it was understood by the Soviet 

side that we were not thereby changing in any way our attitude on We-cern 
troops. The latter was not a negotiable problem from our point cf view. 
But it might be worth finding out whether the question of access could move 
toward mere agreement even though the major issue remained in the back- 
ground. 

He asked where I thought we atood on some of the other "broader ques- 
tions which had been mentioned both at Geneva and in recent press accounts 
I "Peated the point that I had made to Gromyko in Geneva, namely, that if «- 
could find a way of dealing with the central ia.ue. of vital concern to 
west, I felt that a number of these other matters would fall Into place a 

«f If fff™ r " dine the pre " of the U,t few d *y. «• *«" in the process 
of consulting our allies. He laughed and aaid. "That ia very evident". 

tio«. X *« b r«*r? Cl T ll°" ? obr y n > n ' 8 conversation that he had had no instruc- 
tions to continue further from where Gromyko and I had left off ln Geneva, or. 
if to had been instructed not to pursue the matter in this particular con- 
versa.' ion. ?* •**'*<* therefor., not ju.t to reiterate to each other what 
Gromyko and I had .aid to each other at Ceneva. In the courae of general 
con- rsation, however, the following additional points came up: 

J ! *5 J *!!'•*•! ! I • J *! ! J Dobrynin 
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Dobrynin said that West Berlin vat an outpost of the West 
capable of causing real trouble between us. He was not thinking 
of it as a strong military base but as a situation which could cause 
accidents or incidents of a dangerous sort. Therefore, it was in 
the interest of both aides to eliminate this source of trouble. He 
said that he was not clear Just why we attach so such importance 
to our position in West Berlin - whether it was a question of prestice 
or Just what it was. 

1 said that President Kennedy had covered this point in 
considerable detail with Chairman Khrushchev in Vienna. The 
President had pointed out the nature of our commitment to West 
Berlin and the effect upon our entire position if we were to permit 
that position to be eliminated or diminished. It would be wrong 
for the Soviet side to build its hopes upon the results which Presi- 
dent Kennedy had clearly indicated we could net accept. 1 said 
that we felt that there might be seme wishful thinkinc in some 
quarters of Moscow derived from the geographic location of Berlin. 
1 had earlier tcld Mr. Gromyko that they could think about the 
political problems of Berlin more accurately if they imagined 
Berlin to be located on the demarcation line between the Federal 
Republic and East Germany. The geographical isolation of West 
Berlin was irrelevant because the Western allies were there and 
weld remain there. I said that it would not surprise me to know, 
for example, that some Soviet military advice might be that this 
should be an easy problem; but it was not an easy problem, from 
that point of view, because the United States is in West Berlin. 

Mr. Dobrynin and I •*chm,. ti a few words about President 
Kennedy's remark to Adzhubei that tine night make some of these 
problems easier to solve, uobrynin recalled Gronyko's remark 
to ne at Geneva that time cuuld work the other way. I said that 
I recalled that remark and that I had passed It by because Mr 
Gromyko had referred to Hitler and I was quite sure that he did not 
intend to equate us with Hitler. Mr. Dobrynin aaid he was quite 
sure that was not Mr. Gronyko's intention. He asked how I saw tine 
working to improve this principal point or confrontation between 
the two Governments. I said that tine night east their own pressures 
In East Germany; that tine night make practical relationships in 
Germany more feasible and nore conducive to a normal atmosphere- 
that tine night nake it possible to make some significant advances 
in disarmament, about which we were very serious. He asked me 
whether Berlin and disarmament are linked, I said they were not 
organically linked but obviously progress in one would help in progress 
on the other. He commented that the reverse could also be true. 
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Kenn.J5*ilr; ^ ^ '"'^ ° f ""* l P 01 " 1 ^ out that President 
e naa tea cnat responsible contact at- all times was imnnri-.,,.- 

elective communications. I told him that we thought tK.r m. 

• assignment in Washington as ^bassader was ?, ep n i^orovinr 

convocations, which he accepted with obvious P feasure ' 

f . t \ t0,d Hr ! Dobr y"ii that we were not unaware of the fact 
i* mficl ? aftCr GeneV£ the SltUati °" in W ' ?t Berun t e had 

we f*u this was a wholesome contribution. Ke nodded acquiescence. 
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relaxed about the press t Up out of lit*" } m k "?! amU " ed but ent * r «ly 
•nd be in touch with me «!?„ *L?,l I ' ( ' } h * WOuld report our conversation 
conversation, -ight c^t^e / d ?J) hi ST? 1 ™ "°* CO% ' h * d * bout hw the 
of di.cu.ston waS « uwfui C *UrJf eatJ'n I°H 8 H t ^K° Ut i lne ° f the three lev '^ 
•ented it to Cro-yko in CenevJ- "^ "" *"* th ° U8ht " when * fi »' P~- 

nent. that we were havine .em. rf«ff?! J?f \ negotiated coalition govern- 
ve th ught that'n SS?tST. d e Ul .o" S2 t'oVr^ ^"^ ^ ^ 

satis actory conclusion . . . .....!.!.. ... ,. 8 the matter to a 
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not JL~! , t * h * d t0ld the P " SS for b «^8"und that they should 

Hr.t J?° T r TOa thU " eetin8 thU • ft «™>°". that this J. our 

in !Lt I n ' Va * th4t ° ne ° f the ~ tters «• «°«U ^ discussing 

on" Sr.."SoSJ.f ht COntinUe tHe «««•«- *""" our two Covenants' 8 
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